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demand it, at the same time, but not so as to postpone the date of the dissolution,
to discuss the Governments Resolutions. H.M. Ministers cannot, however,
take the responsibility of advising a dissolution unless they may understand
that in the event of the policy of the Government being approved by an
adequate majority in the new House of Commons, H.M. will be ready
to exercise his constitutional powers (which may involve the prerogative of
creating Peers) if needed, to secure that effect shall be given to the decision of
the country.
H.M. Ministers are fully alive to the importance of keeping the name of the
King out of the sphere of party and electoral controversy. They take upon
themselves, as is their duty, the entire and exclusive responsibility for the
policy which they will place before the electorate. H.M. will doubtless agree
that it would be inadvisable in the interest of the State that any communication
of the intentions of the Crown should be made public unless and until actual
occasion should arise. (Nov. 15, 1910).
On the afternoon of the following day Asquith accompanied by
Lord Crewe went to Buckingham Palace to receive the King's answer.
" I have never seen the King to better advantage," Asquith wrote the
same evening, " he argued well and showed no obstinacy.'* It was
a painful and difficult occasion. The King at the outset of his reign
was asked to take a decision of grave consequence to the monarchy,
which might easily cost him the favour of those who were most
profuse in their professions of loyalty to the throne, and his Prime
Minister was obliged to ask it or retire from the scene baffled in the
chief part of his policy. There were moments when the result seemed
to be in doubt, but what decided it was that no argument could reveal
any alternative which was not worse. It was for the King a choice
of evils, as Asquith indicated in the carefully chosen words in which he
described the occasion in the House of Commons the following year :
His Majesty after careful consideration of all the circumstances past and
present and after discussing the matter in all its bearings with myself and with
my noble friend and colleague, Lord Crewe, felt that he had no alternative
but to assent to the advice of the Cabinet.
3
In the short interval between the announcement of the dissolution and
the prorogation of Parliament, the House of Lords had what was called
at the time a " death-bed repentance." The King had stipulated that,
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